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CHILDREN AND FRIENDS? 


THE warning, ‘You will have much pleasure 
with your children whilst they are young; but 
beware of the revanche,’ is a wise and a timely 
one. It contains a truth, which few parents of 
young children have adequately conceived of, 
aud of which they, by necessity, can have had 
no experience. Looking backward on their own 
career, they may very possibly be sensible of a 
secret pang of remorse, because they have repaid 
their parents’ devotion—which now they can for 
the first time duly estimate—with something very 
like ingratitude. The thought is a disagreeable 
one: it is humiliating to their self-esteem to 
have to acknowledge that it was so; it is still 
more galling to their self-love to imagine that 
the future holds in store for them the same 
measure they once so carelessly, so cheerfully 
meted out to others, ‘But,’ argues the fond 
parent, with unwonted humility, ‘I was not so 
amiable, so good-hearted, as are my children ; 
it is quite impossible that they should ever be 
other than what they are to-day—loving and 
obedient. Have I not denied myself hourly for 
them ever since they were born? Do I not give 
them all they ask for? yea, even anticipate their 
wishes—cater for them providently, give up my 
old friends’ comfort, as well as my own, to in- 
dulge them and their young companions? They 
will, they must, love me as I love them, now 
and always.’ 

Now, perhaps—but always? At any rate, if 
they retain the feeling, the manifestations of it 
are concealed. All exhibition of the love, which 
to the young seems to keep them young, must 
carefully be avoided. Shall I never be a man? 
thinks the youth whose moustache is just sprout- 
ing, as he manages discreetly to evade the mater- 
nal salute. Now is the time to beware of the 
revanche: when the tie shows tension—when 
son or daughter manifests a desire for independ- 
ent action ; for amusements in which the parent 
cannot share ; for friends he can hardly approve ; 
for absences which he betrays an obvious re- 


luctance to render an account of—hours spent 
the parent knows not how, or with whom. Now 
may he know that the hour is at hand, the 
revanche is nigh even at the door. 

How shall he meet it? If he upbraid, will 
his words, elequent with the bitterness of wounded 
feeling, fan the flickering flame of love into a 
steady glow again? Or, rather, is there not 
cause to fear that they will kindle a correspond- 
ing feeling of injustice ? 

‘What does my father want? I have been 
a good son to him all my life’ (nineteen years! 
but, true, they are his all of life), ‘and now he 
would pin me always to his side, It is mon- 
strous !’ 

Thus too often commences the little rift within 
the lute which is to make the music of life 
mute to the poor, bereaved, aggrieved parent. A 
change has begun: sometimes months of uneasy 
contentions, silent jars, and obscure opposition 
will elapse before a compromise is effected, before 
the parent realises the independent manhood of 
his son, before he concedes his right to in- 
dependent action. Or it may take place more 
summarily. This is more especially the case 
with a daughter. From babyhood she has been 
the pride and joy of her father’s heart, his chosen 
sweet companion in later years. She leaves her 
home on a visit, as unsuspicious of the coming 
change as he himself. She returns ; and a subtle 
veil has fallen between them. She is as good, 
as sweet, as dear as ever; but there is a lucked 
chamber in her mind into which he may not 
enter. The eager interest she was wont to mani- 
fest in all his affairs is not dead, only languish- 
ing. She is shy, remote, dreamy, and—most 
unusual thing with her—self-absorbed. There fol- 
lows an explanation, perhaps, and a new develop- 
ment. She is ‘engaged ;’ and though her father 
may have nothing tangible to advance against 
‘that man!’ he almost hates him for daring to 
rob him of a treasure so dear that his eyes smart 
with unaccustomed brine as he contemplates his 
loss. It is over; and she has passed out of his 
life, unconscious of, or only half suspecting, the 
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depth of the wound she has inflicted. With such 
a new absorbing interest in life, amid new scenes, 
she will, nevertheless, now and again, as _ the 
twilight falls, give a sigh to ‘poor father. 
Possibly, she will sit down and write him so 
loving a letter as shall tear open the wound he 
was fain to fancy healing. This is not so bad 
an ending: they are still father and child; and 
when she brings home her first-born, he will, 
as he dandles his grandchild on his knee, prob- 
ably cease to regret the past, and acquiesce in 
the future. 

There may be—there are—many worse end- 
ings than this, and it must be owned that it 
lies more with the parents than the children to 
effect an improvement. To take time by the 
forelock in changing the nature of the relation- 
ship is a difficult task even for a skilful and 
willing senior. And nothing short of changing 
the nature of the relationship will answer, if 
the parent be desirous not only of avoiding 
heart-burnings and rebellion open or secret, but 
of securing in their place loyalty and love. It 
is nature that is inaugurating the change. To 
note the turning-point of time, when the child 
is fit to be treated as man or woman, when they 
are ripe to be consulted—to be advised with as 
friends, rather than to be directed and controlled 
from the parental pedestal—this is the crucial 
test where a wise insight, a self-effacing foresight, 
will manifest itself. If we see a son or daughter 
snatching at the authority the parent tenaciously 
retains, or reluctantly concedes, then we know 
that that parent has missed marking the hour 
that tolled the knell of his departing sovereignty. 
And years may then be required to readjust the 
sense of injustice on the one side, of rebellion on 
the other, or it may even never be readjusted in 
this life. 

Gradually, and almost imperceptibly, to evolve 
the friend from the child—to let him see how 
you have worked, do work, and will work for 
him—to invite his co-operation in the aims and 
objects of your own life, not by giving him prem- 
ature authority over old servants—not by put- 
ting him, all unripe for it, into a position of 
power, but by obtaining his intelligent assent to 

our undertakings, or by manifesting a like 
interest in his affairs. It is imperative, because 
natural, that the change must come; yet so 
gradual and so subtle are time’s workings, that 
our children are growing up, ourselves growing 
old, our authority on the wane, before we consent 
—too often to acknowledge either the one or the 
other. It may be that in our self-satisfaction we 
have overlooked the yearnings for emancipation 
working beneath our eyes; that we are only 
roused to the uneasy consciousness that things 
are not as they were, when it is already too late 
to alter the drift of circumstances. Then to 
abdicate as gracefully as we can is all that 
remains for us, not bitterly, and with stinging, 
long-remembered words of contumely, to fling 
our sceptre from us, but softly to step aside from 
our throne, give one parting glance to the child- 
hood we have loved so well ; and then courteously 
take by the hand and welcome this well-known 
stranger-guest, who is henceforward our most 
honoured inmate, but our ‘child’ no longer. 

So dear, so sweet, has been the relationship, 
that we may be pardoned if we find it hard to 


show it to the door ourselves, and bid God speed 
it, and then extend a welcoming hand to the 
new-comer. Yet it is but a passing trial; he, the 
new-comer, unforgetful of the past, though prob- 
ably silent about it, feels keenly his new-born 
freedom, and rejoices in the dignity of his man- 
hood. Let the wise parent allow him to wear it 
ungalled by any sneers at the gloss of his new 
raiment; let no notice be taken of the, perhaps, 
exaggerated gravity with which he bears himself ; 
let, we say, the kindly parent turn a deaf ear, 
a blind eye, to all those symptoms of an untried 
actor on the stage of life ; and, depend upon it, 
the novice will not only quickly lose his awk- 
wardness, but will always retain a grateful sense 
of the help that prompted his inexperience, 
covered his mistakes, and supported his uneasy 
self-tormenting doubts with the soothing aspect 
of quiet respect. 

To sneer at youth aping the ways of his elders 
—to ridicule his pompous simplicity, is as easy 
as it is fatal—fatal, that is, if we wish to change 
the child into the friend. Every year, alas! takes 
from us something of our virile vigour ; sooner 
or later, we must exchange the proud position of 
protector for the humbler one of the protected ; 
yet, let us pause ere we grieve that our beloved 
ones are assuming in their turn with pride the 
position which fate and nature alike are conspir- 
ing to force upon them. We should joy to see 
our sons publicly high in honour and in place ; 
let us not grudge them privately the fulfilment 
of an honourable duty, the remembrance of 
which will be to them a lasting source of happi- 
ness long after we have ceased to thank them for 
its due performance. 

To make of a beloved child a tender friend 
is one of the highest aims which a man can put 
before himself as a part of the great art of life. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
CHAPTER IX.—BY THE BLUE ADRIATIC. 


APRIL in Venice, young ladies aver, is ‘just too 
lovely for anything’ And Rufus Mortimer 
utilised one of its just too lovely days for his 
long-deferred project of a picnic to the Lido. 

Do you know the Lido? ’Tis that long natural 
bulwark, ‘the bank of sand which breaks the 
flow of Adria towards Venice,’ as Shelley calls 
it; it stretches for miles and miles in a narrow 
belt along the mouth of the lagoons; on one 
side lies the ocean, and on one the shallow pool 
of mudbanks and canals. This is the only place 
near Venice, indeed, where a horse can find foot- 
hold ; and on that account, as well as for the 
sake of the surf-bathing, it is a favourite resort 
of Venetians and visitors in spring and summer. 
The side towards the lagoon rises high and dry, 
in a sort of native breakwater, like the lofty 
Chesil Beach that similarly cuts off the English 
Channel from the shallow expanse of the Fleet in 
Dorsetshire; its opposite front descends in a gentle 
slope to the level of the Adriatic, and receives 
on its wrinkled face the thunderous billows of 
that uncertain main, Horace’s ‘turbulent Hadria.’ 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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Hither, then, Rufus Mortimer brought his guests 
and friends one bright April morning, when the 
treacherous sea was sleeping calmly like a child, 
and no breath of wind from the Dalmatian hills 
disturbed the tranquil rest of its glassy bosom. 

They crossed over partly in Mortimer’s own 
private gondola, partly in a hired barca—a hen- 
coop, as Arnold Willoughby irreverently called 
it—from the steps of the Molo. As they passed 
out of the harbour, the view behind them rose 
even lovelier that usual. That is the way to see 
Venice; its front door is the sea; it breaks 
upon one full face as one looks at it from the 
Lido. We who arrive at it nowadays by the 
long and tedious railway embankment over the 
shallow lagoon hardly realise that we are enter- 
ing the city of the Doges by its back door. We 
come first upon the slums, the purlieus, the 
Ghetto. But the visitor who approaches the 
Bride of the Adriatic for the first time by sea 
from Trieste or Alexandria sees it as its makers 
and adorners intended he should see it. As he 
draws nigh shore, the great buildings by the 
water’s edge rise one after another before his 
enchanted eyes. He sees Fortuna on her golden 
ball above the Dogana di Mare; he sees the 
Doges’ Palace with its arcade and its loggia; he 
sees the clustered cupolas and spires of St Mark’s ; 
he sees the quaint volutes and swelling domes 
of Santa Maria della Salute. Then, as he nears 
the Molo, the vast panorama of beauty bursts 
upon him at once in all its detail—the Bridge 
of Sighs, the famed Lion Column, St Theodore 
on his crocodile, St Mark on his airy pinnacle, 
the Piazzetta, the Piazza, the Campanile, the 
Clock Tower. He lands by the marble steps, 
and finds himself face to face with the gorgeous 
pilasters of Sansovino’s library, the facade of 
the great church, the porphyry statues, the gold 
and alabaster, the blaze of mosaics, the lavish 
waste of sculpture. With a whirling head, he 
walks on through it all, amazed, conscious of 
nothing else save a phantasmagoria of glory, and 
thanking Heaven in his heart that at last he has 
seen Venice. 

This was the view upon which the occupants 
of Rufus Mortimer’s gondola looked back with 
delighted eyes that April morning. But this 
was not all. Behind and above it all, the snow- 
capped chain of the Tyrolese Alps and the hills 
of Cadore rose fairy-like in a semicircle. Their 
pencilled hollows showed purple: their peaks 
gleamed like crystal in the morning sun, Cloud- 
less and clear, every glen and crag pinked out 
by the searching rays, they stood silhouetted in 
pure white against the solid blue sky of Italy. 
In front of them, St Mark’s and the Campanile 
were outlined in dark hues. "Twas a sight to 
rejoice a painter’s eyes, Arnold Willoughby and 
Kathleen Hesslegrave sat entranced as they looked 
at it. 

Nothing rouses the emotional side of a man’s 
nature more vividly than to gaze at beautiful 


things with a beautiful woman. Arnold Wil- 
loughby sat by Kathleen’s side and drank it all 
in delighted. He half made up his mind to ask 
her that very day whether, if he ever could 
succeed in his profession, she would be willing 
to link her life with a poor marine painter’s. 

He didn’t mean to make her Lady Axminster. 
That was far from his mind. He would not have 
eared for those ‘whose mean ambition aims at 
palaces and titled names,’ as George Meredith has 
phrased it. But he wanted to make her Mrs 
Arnold Willoughby. 

As they crossed over to the Lido, he was full 
of a new discovery he had made a few days 
before. A curious incident had happened to him. 
In hunting among a bundle of papers at his 
lodgings, which his landlady had bought to tie 
up half-kilos of rice and macaroni, he had come, 
it appeared, upon a wonderful manuscript. He 
hardly knew himself at the time how important 
this manuscript was to become to him hereafter ; 
but he was full of it, all the same, as a singular 
discovery. 

‘It’s written in Italian,’ he said to Kathleen ; 
‘that’s the funny part of it; but still, it seems, 
it’s by an English sailor; and it’s immensely 
interesting—a narrative of his captivity in Spain 
and his trial by the Inquisition, for standing up 
like a man for Her Grace’s claim to the throne of 
England.’ 

‘What’s the date of it?’ Kathleen asked, not 
knowing or not catching the special Elizabethan 
tinge of that phrase Her Grace, instead of Her 
Majesty. 

‘Oh, Elizabeth, of course, Arnold answered 
lightly. ‘Such a graphic story !—And the queerest 
part of it all is, it’s written in cipher.’ 

‘Then how did you make it out?’ Kathleen 
asked, admiringly. To her mind, it seemed a 
perfectly astonishing feat that any man should be 
able to decipher such a thing for himself by mere 
puzzling over it. 

‘Why, easily enough,’ Arnold answered with a 
smile ; ‘for happily I took it for granted, since I 
found it in Italy, the language was Italian ; so I 
soon spelt it out. Those sixteenth-century people 
always made use of the most simple ciphers. 
— foolishly simple. Any child could read 
them.’ 

Kathleen looked up at him with profound 
admiration, For her own part, she couldn’t 
imagine how on earth it could be done. ‘How 
wonderful !? she exclaimed. ‘You must show it 
to me some day. And it’s interesting, is it? I 
should love to see it.’ 

‘Yes, it’s interesting,’ Arnold answered. ‘ As 
interesting as a novel. A perfect romance. Most 
vivid and amusing. The writer was a man 
named John Collingham of Norfolk, the owner 
and skipper of an English barque ; he was taken 
by the Spaniards off Cape Finisterre, and thrown 
into prison for six months at Cadiz. Afterwards, 
he escaped, and made his way to Venice, where 
he wrote this memorial in cipher to the Council 
of Ten, whom he desired to employ him; but 
what became of him in the end I haven't yet got 
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to. It takes some time to decipher the whole of 
it. 

That was all for the moment. More important 
concerns put the manuscript afterwards for a time 
out of Kathleen’s head; though in the end she 
had good reason indeed to remember it. How- 
ever, just then, as soon as they landed, Rufus 
Mortimer hurried her off to admire the view from 
the top of the Lido; and he took excellent care 
she should have no other chance that day of 
private conversation with Arnold Willoughby. 

They lunched al fresco on the summit of the 
great bank, looking down on the sea to the right, 
and the long stretch of the shallow lagoon to the 
left, with the distant towers of Venice showing 
up with all their spires in the middle distance, 
and the jagged range of snowy Alps gleamin 
white in the background. As soon as they ha 
finished, Rufus Mortimer managed to get Kath- 
leen to himself for a quiet stroll along the sea- 
beach. The sand was Hard and firm, and strewn 
with seaweed ; here and there a curled sea-horse 
lay tossed up by the tide ; and innumerable tiny 
shells glistened bright like pearls on the line of 
high-water. 

athleen felt a little shy with him. She 
guessed what was coming. But she pretended 
to ignore it, and began in her most conven- 
tional society tone: ‘ Have you heard that Canon 
Valentine and his wife are coming out here to 
Venice next week to visit us?’ 

Mortimer gazed at her with a comic little look 
of quizzical surprise. He had got away alone 
with her after no small struggle, and he meant 
to make the best of this solitary opportunity. 
‘Have I heard that Canon Valentine and _ his 
wife are coming !’ he asked with a sort of genial 
satire in his voice. ‘Now, do you think, Miss 
Hesslegrave, I planned this picnic to the Lido 
to-day, and got off with you alone here, for 
nothing else But to talk about that bore, Canon 
Valentine, and that stick of a wife of his?’ 

‘I—I really don’t know,’ Kathleen faltered out 
demurely. 

Mortimer gazed at her hard. ‘Yes, you do, 
he answered at last, after a long deep pause. 
‘You know it very well. You know you’re 
playing with me. That isn’t what I want, and 
you can see it, Miss Hesslegrave. You can guess 
what I’ve come here for. You can guess why 
I’ve brought you away all alone upon the sands.’ 
He trembled with emotion, It took a good deal 
to work Rufus Mortimer up, but when once he 
was worked up, his feelings ran away with him. 
He quivered visibly. ‘Oh, Miss Hesslegrave,’ he 
cried, gazing wildly at her, ‘you must have seen 
it long since. You can’t have mistaken it. You 
must have known I loved you! I’ve as good as 
told you so over and over again, both in London 
and here ; but never till to-day have I ventured 
to ask you. I didn’t dare to ask, because I was 
so afraid you’d say me nay. And now it has 
come to this, I must speak. I must. I can’t 
4 it back within myself any longer.’ 

very woman is flattered by a man’s asking 
for her love, even when she means to say no 
outright to him; and it was something for 
Kathleen to have made a conquest like this of 
the American millionaire, whom every girl in 
Venice was eager to be int: 
it as such. Yet she drew back, all tremulous. 


roduced to. She felt | 


‘ Please, don't, Mr Mortimer,’ she pleaded, as 
the American tried hard to seize her vacant hand, 
‘I—I wish you wouldn’t. I know you’re very 
kind ; but—I don’t want you to take it.’ 

‘Why not?’ Mortimer asked, drawing back a 
little space and gazing at her earnestly. 

‘Because,’ Kathleen answered, finding it hard 
indeed so to phrase her feelings as not unneces- 
sarily to hurt the young man’s, ‘I like you very 
much—as a friend, that is to say—but I could 
never love you.’ 

*You thought you could once,’ Mortimer replied, 
with a face of real misery. ‘I could see you 
thought it once. In Venice here, last year, you 
almost hesitated; and if your mother hadn't 
shown herself so anxious to push my interest 
with you, I really believe you would have said 
yes then to me.—-What has made the difference 
now? You must; you must tell me.’ 

‘I hardly know myself,’ Kathleen answered 
truthfully. 

‘But 1 must hear it,’ the American answered, 
placing himself in front of her in an eager atti- 
tude. He had all the chivalrous feeling of his 
countrymen towards women. Rich as he was, 
he felt, and rightly felt, it was a great thing to 
ask such a girl as Kathleen Hesslegrave for the 
gift of her heart; and having wound himself 
up to make what for him was that fatal plunge, 
he must know the worst forthwith; he must 
learn once for all then and there whether or not 
there was any chance left for him. So he stood 
with clasped hands repeating over and over again : 
‘You must tell me, Miss Hesslegrave. I have a 
right to know. The feeling I bear towards you 
gives me a claim to know it. 

‘I can’t tell you myself, Kathleen replied, a 
little faltering, for his earnestness touched her, 
as earnestness always touches women. ‘I shall 
always like you very much, Mr Mortimer, but 
I can never love you.’ 

‘Do you love somebody else, will you tell me 
that ?’ the young man asked, almost fiercely. 

Kathleen hesitated, and was lost. ‘I—I 
don’t know myself, Mr Mortimer, she answered 
feebly. 

Mortimer drew a long breath. ‘Is it Wil- 
loughby ?’ he asked at last, with a sudden turn 
that half-frightened her. 

Kathleen began to ery. ‘Mr Mortimer, she 
exclaimed, ‘you have no right to try to extort 
from me a secret I have never told yet to any- 
body—hardly even to myself. Mr Willoughby 
is nothing more than a friend and a companion 
to me. 

But the American read her meaning through 
her words, for all that. ‘Willoughby!’ he cried 
—‘Willoughby! It’s Willoughby who has sup- 
planted me. I was half afraid of this.’ He 
paused irresolute for a moment. Then he went 
on much lower. ‘I ought to hate him for this, 
Miss Hesslegrave ; but someliow I don’t. Perhaps 
it isn’t in my blood. But I like him and admire 
him. I admire his courage. I admire your 
courage for ng him. The worst of it is, I 
admire you, too, for having the simple honesty 
to prefer him to me—under all the circumstances. 
I know you are doing right ; I can’t help admir- 
ing it. That penniless man against American 
millions! But you have left my heart poor. 
| Oh, so poor! so poor! There was one thing in 
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life upon which I had fixed it; and you have 
given that to Willoughby ; and, Miss Hesslegrave, 
I can’t even quarrel with you for giving it!’ 

Kathleen leant forward towards him anxiously. 
‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake,’ she cried, clasping her 
hands, ‘don’t betray me, Mr Mortimer. I have 
never breathed a single word of this to him, nor 
he to me. It was uncanny of you to find it out. 
I ask you, as a woman, keep it, keep it sacred, 
for my sake, I beg of you !’ 

Mortimer looked at her with the intensest 
affection in his eyes. He spoke the plain truth : 
that woman was the one object in life on which 
he had set his heart ; and without her, his wealth 
was as worthless dross to him. ‘Why, Miss 
Hesslegrave, he answered, ‘ what do you think I 
am made of? Do you think I could surprise a 
woman’s secret like that, and not keep it more 
sacred than anything else on earth? You must 
have formed indeed a very low opinion of me. I 
can use this knowledge but for one aim and end 
—to do what I can towards making Willoughby’s 

th in life a little smoother and easier for him. 

wished to do so for his own sake before ; I shall 
wish it a thousand times more for your sake in 
future.’ 

Tears stood in his eyes. He spoke earnestly, 
seriously. He was one of those rare men who 
rise far above jealousy. Kathleen was touched 


by his attitude—what woman would not have | 


been? For a moment she half regretted she 
could not answer him yes. He was so genuinely 
in love, so deeply and honestly grieved at her 
inability to love him. Of her own accord she 
took his hand. ‘Mr Mortimer, she said truth- 
fully, ‘I like you better this minute than I have 
ever liked you. You have spoken like a friend ; 
you have spoken like a gentleman. Few men at 
such a moment could have spoken as you have 
done. Believe me, indeed, I am deeply grateful 
for it.’ 

‘Thank you, Mortimer answered, brushing his 
tears away shamefacedly. Americans are more 
frank about such matters than we self-restrained 
Britons. ‘But, oh, Miss Hesslegrave, after all, 
what poor comfort that is to a man who asks 
your love, who loves you devotedly !’ 

They turned with one accord, and wandered 
back along the sands in silence towards the rest 
of the party. So far as Rufus Mortimer was 
concerned, that picnic had been a dead failure. 
Twas with an effort that he managed to keep up 
conversation the rest of the afternoon with the 
mammas of the expedition. His heart had re- 


ceived a very heavy blow, and he hardly sought | 


to conceal it from Kathleen’s observant vision. 

Sad that in this world what is one man’s loss is 
another man’s gain. Arnold Willoughby, seeing 
those two come back silent from their stroll along 
the sands together, looked hard in Kathleen’s face 
and then in Mortimer’s—and read the whole 
history. He felt a little thrill of pleasure course 
through his spine like a chill. ‘Then he has 
asked her,’ Arnold thought ; ‘and she—she has 
refused him. Dear girl, she has refused him! I 
can trust her, after all. She prefers the penniless 
sailor to the richest man this day in Venice !’ 

It is always so. We each of us_see things from 
our own point of view. Any other man would 
have taken it in the same way as Arnold 


evening very heavy at heart for her American 
lover. He was so kind and true, so manly and 
generous, she felt half grieved in her heart she 
couldn’t have said yes to him. 

(To be continued.) 


COAL-WORKING IN SCOTLAND IN 
FORMER DAYS. 


So much has Coal now become one of the 
necessities of life both in respect of our homes 
and our industries, that one wonders how the 
world got on so long without it. In Scotland 
in earlier days our fuel was peat and wood, as 
in some places it is yet, and these, from their 
value, were then almost as carefully preserved 
by charter right as the land itself. It was not 
until the commencement of the thirteenth 
century that coal was known to exist in Scot- 
land, its first discovery being due to the denuding 
effect of the sea on the coast of East Lothian. 
Here, on the southern shore of the Firth of 
Forth, between Pinkie and Prestonpans, on 
land then belonging to the monks of Dunferm- 
line, the valuable carboniferous strata were first 
disclosed. Indeed, it is to these monks and 
their neighbouring brethren of Newbattle that 
the credit belongs of first working this min- 
eral in Scotland. And wrought thus early 
it must have been, as we find in 1265 that 
coals were supplied to the castle of Berwick 
at the royal expense, and that probably from 
the ‘coal-heugh’ of Tranent, which appears to 
have been one of the first, if not itself the 
earliest working colliery in Scotland. From time 
to time the royal accounts show that coal was 
occasionally supplied both to the king’s palaces 
and to the Parliament House. 

Before the end of: the fifteenth century, 
not a few landed had become 
alive to the increased value of their estates 
through the existence of coal upon them, 
and by that time, among other places, there 
were collieries in active operation at Dysart, 
Reres, Largo, and Newton-of-Markinch in Fife, 
at Bonnington in  Linlithgowshire, and at 
Stewarton in the county of Ayr. The 
following century saw them greatly multiplied, 
especially along the shores of the Firth of 
Forth, and a very large amount of capital 
for these times sunk in the workings. Not 
a few lairds, indeed, mortgaged their estates 
to provide the means of developing the coal, 


the hope of thereby uitimately benefiting 


their fortunes. Most of the collieries on the 
Forth were what were known as Water-coal 
heughs—that is, they were sunk below the 
water-level, and required constant attention to 
keep the workings clear. In a Report made 
in 1608 on collieries at Alloa, Airth, Sauchie, 
and Carriden, it is stated that some of these 
had already cost their owners above fifty 
thousand merks—equal to about £3000 sterling 
money of that time—and that the maintain- 
ing of their water-engines alone cost no _ less 
= from fifteen to thirty pounds sterling every 
week, 

The common form of these water-engines 


Willoughby. But Kathleen went home that, then in Scotland was that of an endless chain, 
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to which a series of buckets was attached. 
These dipped into the ‘sumph’ at the bottom 
of the shaft, and emptied themselves over 
the windlass into a conduit at the top. But 
half the contents of each bucket was usually 
spilled ere it reached the top; and if a 
single bolt of the chain gave way, as occa- 
sionally happened, the whole crashed down 
to the bottom to irremediable destruction. 
Sometimes hand-labour wrought these engines ; 
generally, the motive-power was supplied by 
a horse-gin. But the more _ enterprising 
proprietors where it was possible erected a 
water-wheel. This sometimes, however, appears 
to have given offence, as throwing men and 
horses out of work, and vengeance was taken 
on the innovator. Such a case was that of 
the laird of Carnock in Fife, whose mine 
was flooded and destroyed by an ill-conditioned 
neighbouring proprietor, who, with the assist- 
ance of some others, dammed up the water 
in the lade and turned it into the mine. The 
same mischievous trick was also perpetrated 
upon others. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the collieries on the Forth carried on a 
large and remunerative export trade. King 
James VI, in furtherance of his policy of 
Scotland for the Scots, made several efforts 
to stop it, and laws were enacted against 
the export of coal; but it was deemed inex- 
aoe a to enforce them. After he went to 
ngland, however, he made another attempt. 
Writing to his ministers in Scotland—whom 
he as effectually dragooned by letters from 
his Court in St James’s as if he had been 
in their midst—he instructed them to stop 
this export trade, and keep Scotch coal for 
Scotch folk, or, at least, not to supply any 
strangers beyond their neighbours of England. 
To this the coal-masters naturally demurred, 
and assigned as their reasons that the home 
demand was really so small that almost any 
one of the Forth collieries could meet it, and 
most of them had large stocks on hand; that 
they had been at great expense in working 
the coals, and were continually so in keeping 
down the water; were they not to export, 
they could not sell sufficient coals to cover 
one-half of the cost of doing this alone, 
and the stoppage of the engines for three 
nights only would irretrievably drown their 
its. This, of course, was represented to the 
ing; but he only insisted the more, and did 
not hesitate to call his ministers simple and 
weak to allow themselves to be gulled with 
the plausible arguments of a few interested 
rtisans, instead of looking broadly at the 
interests of the whole country. And as for 
argument—well, he would give them argu- 
ment in return. ‘Do not the coals daily decay ? 
and there is no hope of any sudden new 
growth of them. You refuse the export of 
tallow and wool; but these will grow again. 
Consider what the state of the country will 
be when these coals are exhausted. As for 
the want of a market, I bring, he says, ‘my 
own supply of coals from Sco » and s0 
do my nobles. If your coals were sent here, 
they would sell quicker than anywhere else, 
and it would preserve the woods from being 


destroyed. We have a sufficient market here, 
in England, I assure you, for whatever quan- 
tity of coals Scotland can spare after sup- 
plying its own wants. Why, if you had 
an eye to your own advantage, you might 
make a large gain out of the business, and 
not only maintain your ships, but profitably 
employ a large number of your seamen. 
Look at Newcastle! Its industry speaks 
strongly against you, though you have greatly 
spoiled its trade. Foreigners find that they 
can get their coals free of duty in the Forth, 
and they no longer come to the Tyne, where 


they have to pay a duty, and so my revenue 
suffers, The dearth of coal is very great in 
England, and those who would hinder the 


restraint of the export in these circumstances 
are enemies to the commonwealth.’ Then the 
king adds, in a postscript written with his own 
hand: ‘It is a Jenatal thing that the privat 
gayne of some two or three personis sould 
be putt in balance not onlie with the weele 
of that whole kingdome, but evin of this 
whole yle; and I wounder how ony doubt 
can be maid of the venting of thair coillis, 
since coillis are at this instant almost unbuy- 
able for dearthe’ But his letter, which is 
dated 28th April 1609, produced no effect save 
that shortly afterwards a duty was imposed 
on all coals exported from Scotland. 

For the most part, the land-owners at that 
time themselves wrought the coal, but there 
were exceptions to this. There is one lease in 
existence so far back as 1573 in connection 
with the Gilmerton coal district of Mid-Lothian. 
The adjoining estate of Melville was then in 
the possession of James, fourth Lord Ross, and 
his wife, Jean Semple, and they leased the 
working of the coal over their lands of Easter 
and Wester Melville for two years to a Gilmer- 
ton man, John Heron. He contracts, after find- 
ing the coal, to set eight colliers to work upon 
it, and they are to be partners with him in the 
expenses and profits of the undertaking. The 
lessors, however, are to bear half of the expense 
of the works, and to find the workers in 
quarrying mells and picks, wedyes, ropes, forks, 
wheels, beams or swivels, and buckets, as 
required ; and are to receive, beside their share 
of the coals won, three dozen loads yearly for 
the use of their house. 

The co-operative or profit-sharing idea appears 
thus early in coal-mining. There is nothing to 
show what was the ordinary status of colliers 
about this period, but doubtless it was that of 
ordinary workmen. It was in the first decade 
of the seventeenth century that the cruel edict 
was framed which reduced the Scottish collier 
to the position of a serf or a slave. By that 
Act, workmen in mines, whether miners, pick- 
men, winding-men, firemen, or in any other 
service of the mine, were prohibited from leav- 
ing that service either in hope of greater gain 
or of greater ease, or for any other reason, 
without the consent of the coal-owner, or of 
the Sheriff of the County; and any one 
receiving a runaway into his service and refus- 
ing to return him within twenty-four hours was 
to be fined one hundred pounds Scots, In this 
slavery the family of the miner was involved. 
A concrete instance of this is afforded in a 
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letter by the fourth Earl of Wemyss, an exten- 
sive coal-owner at that time in Fife, which was 
written to his factor in 1751. In requiring him 
to bring back ‘stragled coalliers, he says: ‘The 
moment a coallier leaves his work, he ought to 
be sent after immediately, otherwise it gives 
him time to gett into England, where he can 
never be recover’d. . . . Beside the coalliers, 
their children should be all look’t after, and 
sett to work below ground when capable, and 
not allow’d to hirr’d cattle or go to service, as 
many of them have done, and I wish may not 
be the case as yett. And if you see it for my 
benefitt and that there’s work and room for 
more people below ground, why don’t you gett 
some of Balbirny’s coalliers, who are now in 
different parts of the country and nobody’s 
roperty? Pray, are Alexander Leslie’s and 
homas Lumsden’s children now working at 
the coal-work?’? Twenty-five years later, an 
Act of Parliament was passed for freeing col- 
liers and salters from this ‘state of slavery or 
bondage ;’ but before it could be made effectual, 
another quarter of a century elapsed, and a 
new Act was required in 1799. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the heaviest part of the bondage was that 
endured by the females of the collier’s family, 
who carried the coal on their backs from the 
working face to the hill, and whose grinding 
labour is only now remembered in tradition. 
Steam and mechanical appliances have wrought 
as mighty a revolution and expansion in this 
industry as in most others. 

Though the output of a decade now may be 
said to equal almost all that was won of the 
Scottish coal during all the centuries preceding 
the nineteenth, our coal supply is still good for 
centuries to come. True, indeed, was the pedant 
monarch’s remark that there is ‘no hope of any 
sudden new growth ;’ but, so far as the present 
is concerned, there is more to fear from the 
paralysis in other industries occasioned by the 
unhappy conflicts now so frequent between the 
capital and labour engaged in the winning of 
coal in Scotland. 


DEAD LEAF GULLY. 
PART IIl.—FLOWER’S TREASURY. 


OnE night, about a month after the death of 
Flower and the subsequent dispersion of the 
gang he had led, and which had held together 
so long under his able generalship, 1 was 
playing a game of chess with Foster, who had 
very nearly recovered from the effects of the 
nasty flesh-wound he had received during the 
fight. 

‘Tom,’ I said, as we refilled our pipes at 
the conclusion of the game, and sat down for 
a yarn, ‘I wonder where Flower hid all the 
treasure he must have accumulated.’ 

‘Ah! “and wouldn’t you like to know?”’ 
answered Foster, quoting the old song. 

‘I should indeed. If you and I were worth 
our | salt, we ought to have found it long 


‘I shouldn't wonder but one might hear 
something of it at Maginty’s’ said Foster, 
naming the proprietor of a low bush inn. 


‘I daresay. I’ll look in there some day on 
the chance of it, 

Foster took his pipe from his mouth and 
considered me. ‘You have got some plan in 
your head, 1 know, said he at last. 

‘I have; but it has been simmering there 
so long that it may as well remain where it 
is a little longer before I bring it out for 
your benefit.’ 

One evening, about a week later, when 
Foster was alone, an evil-looking ‘sundowner,’ 
or tramp, suddenly entered the room, and 
seating himself without ceremony, coolly de- 
manded a fill of tobacco. 

‘Well, gasped Foster, risin 
all the confounded cheek ! 
Double quick !’ 

‘I’ve as much right in this room as you 
have, Tom Foster,’ said the tramp calmly. 

Foster stepped back in astonishment, stared 
a minute, and then burst into a shout of 
laughter. ‘You!’ he cried. ‘Sergeant !’ 

‘Yes, I answered, ‘even I. I am pleased to 
find that you did not know me.’ 

‘Know you!’ echoed Foster. ‘I should think 
not, till you spoke in your natural voice. Why, 
your own mother wouldn’t know you. 

‘That’s all right, then. 1 am glad the dis- 
guise is so perfect; I will try it on the Squire 
to-morrow.’ 

‘What for?’ asked Foster. 
have a reason ?’ 

‘A very good one. I am going to try and 
find Flower’s treasury,’ I replied.—‘ But sit down 
and listen for ten minutes.” And, much to 
Foster's satisfaction, I unfolded to him my plan. 

‘Splendid !? he exclaimed when I had finished. 
‘I think it will work beautifully. And I am 
getting stronger every day.’ 

‘No row complete without Tom Foster, I 
laughed. ‘I waited till you were on the mend ; 
but I’ve had the idea for some time.’ 

Next day, 1 was up and away before any 
one was stirring in the township, and early 
in the forenoon reached the Sondee of 
Toomburra, where I encountered Mr Ingram 
riding alone. 

‘Mornin’, sir,’ I said in a whining voice. 

The Squire pulled up. ‘What do you want?’ 
he asked sharply. 

‘Want a job, sir, if so be as you’ve got one 

oin’. 
. The Squire hesitated. He was chary of 
strangers after his experience of Murphy. But 
his habitual good-nature won the day, and he 
inquired in a milder tone; ‘What can you 
do, my man? 

‘Well, Squire,” I said in my own voice, 
being now satisfied that my disguise was im- 

netrable, ‘I can run you up a shearers’ shed, 
if you like,’ 

The Squire started. ‘Sergeant Sparks!’ he 
exclaimed in astonishment. ‘What are you 
masquerading in that dress for? 

‘Not for nothing, Squire, you may believe 
me. However, I really do wish you to take 
me on as an odd hand for a while. If I seem 
rather neglectful of my work, you need not be 
surprised ; and if you hear that your new man 
spends a good deal of time at Maginty’s, you 
may abuse him to your heart’s content.’ 


to his feet, ‘of 
ere, out you go! 


‘I suppose you 
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‘I see, said the Squire; ‘this is all in the 
way of business—‘But how well you have 
disguised yourself. However did you conceal 
your scar?’ 

‘It was difficult, I admitted; ‘but you see 
I managed it,’ 

‘Yes, most wonderfully.’ 

The scar to which the Squire referred had 
indeed given me a good deal of trouble before 
I hit on a way to conceal it. It was the 


and began to think the matter over. 


thoughts, as I felt sure I should find them at 
Maginty’s later on, I sat down and lit my pipe 
either 
of the men was known to me by sight, nor 
was there any particular reason why I should 
connect them with the surviving members of 
Flower’s gang. Still, the fragment of their con- 


| Versation which I had overheard left room for 


this suspicion. 
. ‘I will make one more effort to-night to 


result of a slash with a knife, received at | solve the riddle,’ I said to myself. Then rising, 
ti gone in my second year of service;,I shook the ashes from my pipe, and rapidly 


and the peculiar shape it had assumed, some- 
thing like an old-fashioned f, and the length 
of it, running as it did from the inner corner 
of the right eye well out upon the cheek-bone, 
seemed to preclude the ibility of my 
assuming any disguise which this remarkable 
cicatrix would not render unavailing with any 
one who had ever seen me. At last, how- 
ever, by a judicious arrangement of flesh- 
coloured sticking-plaster, Armenian bole, and 
a touch of mother-earth, I so obliterated the 
troublesome scar as to induce the belief in my 
mind that the plan I had formed was a 
feasible one: a conclusion which the effect of 
my disguise upon Foster and Mr Ingram 
seemed fully to justify. 

For the next fortnight I worked at odd jobs 
about the Toomburra homestead, putting in an 
occasional daily, aud a regular nightly, appear- 
ance at Maginty’s, and leaving to Foster the 
task of accounting for my absence to any one 
who might be inquisitive enough to ask after 
me. The loafers about Maginty’s, never very 
particular, were ready enough to fraternise with 
me, the more gens ge | when they found 
that I was able and willing to stand them 
drinks out of what they supposed to be an 
advance of wages which I had received from 
the Squire. Meantime, my disguise worked 
study. I was gaining for myself a most 
unsavoury reputation, and the Squire, acting on 
my hints, inveighed against me in round terms, 
and more than once threatened me with dis- 
uiissal unless I altered my habits. 

Matters were at this pass, when one evening, 
making my way as usual from Toomburra to 
Maginty’s, I heard rough voices on the road 
behind me; and I drew behind a thick bush 
in order to get a good look at the travellers. 
There were two. ‘The shorter of them was a 
slim, wiry, ferret-faced fellow, with a not un- 
pot expression ; but his companion, a burly, 
roud-shouldered man of nearly six feet in 
height, was low-browed and malevolent-looking, 
while a thick black beard and long dark locks, 
which fell almost to his shoulders, lent him a 
somewhat piratical air. The two were convers- 
ing in low, but perfectly audible tones. 

‘It’s worth the risk,’ Ferret-face was saying, 
‘if you’re sure you can find it. And then 
California for me.’ 

‘I can find it right enough, if it’s where it 
was,’ answered Blackbeard. ‘There was only 
me and Bill and him that’s gone as knew 
where it was, You may cut the country if 
you want; but I’ll cross over to-—— The 
rest of the sentence I failed to catch. 

My first idea was to hurry after the men 
and join myself to them; but on second 


took my way, not towards Maginty’s, but in the 
direction of the township. 

It was ee dark by the time I arrived 
there, and I stole to my quarters, and gave a 
preconcerted signal, which brought Foster out 
to join me. I lost no time in giving him 
instructions, and, after touching up my disguise 
afresh, especially that tell-tale scar on my face, 
I hurried off to Maginty’s inn, which lay some 
three miles down the road. The door was shut 


, when I got there, which struck me as some- 
, thing unusual ; and, moreover, in response to my 
, knock, Maginty’s shock head was thrust forth, 


and he roughly demanded who was there, 

‘It’s only me, Mac,’ I said, as I passed in 
through the door. ‘Wot are yer so fly about? 
Is anything up? 

He made no verbal answer, but winked 
towards a corner of the room, where, to my 
great satisfaction, I saw the two men who had 
passed me on the bush-track. 

Now, it is certain that Maginty was a rascal ; 
but he was also a very cautious one I 
suspected, however, that he knew something of 
the two men I was after; so I determined to 

ump him, and to this end advanced to the 
ar. ‘Give us a nobbler, Mac,’ I demanded ; 
and then, with a glance towards the two men: 
‘Are they on the lay? 

‘I ’spect so,’ answered Maginty. ‘ Don’t know 
what it is; but it must be somethin’ big to 
ay Jem Stiles and Frank Burton try this 
ine. 

‘Why? said I. ‘Is it hot round here ?’ 

‘Was a while ago, any way,’ replied the 
innkeeper with another knowing wink. 

This was quite enough for me. The onl 
rumpus of any importance for some time bac 
had been that with Flower’s gang, of which I 
now felt pretty certain that the two men in 
the corner had been members— possibly obscure 
ones. My next move, therefore, was to get 
into conversation with them, so, glass in hand, 
I walked over to where they sat. ‘Evenin’, 
mates,’ I said ; ‘1’ll shout when ye ’re empty.’ 

The ferret-faced man made an almost imper- 
ceptible sign to Maginty, which, however, I 
both perceived and understood. The latter 
responded in his usual manner with a wink. 

aving thus been assured that my right to 
consort with rogues was undeniable, the slim 
man grinned genially at me. ‘That’s soon 
done,’ he exclaimed as he tossed off his glass, 
‘Brandy for me.’ 

As Maginty set the glasses before us, I 
threw down a sovereign, ‘Keep the change, 
Mac, for drinks, and tell us when it’s done; I 


said. 
The two strangers exchanged glances. ‘Yer 
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seem pretty flush, mate,’ said he of the black 
beard. 

‘Been carpentering for a cove round here,’ I 
answered, ‘and he give me an advance.’ 

‘Where may that be?’ asked the small man. 

‘On Ingram’s place, where the Captain was 
shot, I answered. 

And again the two men started and looked 
at one another. 

‘What Captain was that?’ asked Blackbeard, 
trying to seem unconcerned, 

‘Don’t yer know?’ I said with a leer.—‘ Have 
another drink. I don’t care how soon the 
yellow boy is done. I'll get plenty more by- 
and-by, though my job here is up on Satur- 
day.’ 


Got another billet?’ asked Frank. 

‘[’m going back to a good one as soon as I 
can get over to the Melbourne side. My cove 
expects me. There’ll be five of us.’ 

‘And who may yer cove be?’ said Jem in 
a more cordial tone. 

I looked round the room before I answered, 
and then leaning over the table, as if fearful 
of being overheard, I whispered the single 
word ‘Laurence.’ 

Laurence was to the Melbourne force what 
Flower had been to us in New South Wales. 
His gang had been broken up about six 
months previously ; but as he himself had not 


_ been captured, I ventured to experiment with 


his name. 

It was a good card to play, and it immedi- 
ately took a trick, for Jem asked at once: 
‘Is he gathering again ? 

‘He is? I answered; ‘Bendigo-way. I’m 
working over to join him. Got the office two 
days ago. Do yer feel inclined to come? 

‘Yes, said Jem eagerly; ‘I’m with yer, 
whenever our job here is done.’ 

‘How long will yer job take?’ 

At this point, Frank, in attempting to warn 
- companion, dealt me a severe kick on the 
shin. 

‘Keep yer beetle-crushers to yerself, can’t 


yer, I growled. ‘Oh, don’t think to bully me, 


as he glared fiercely at me. ‘I know yer lay; 
and what’s more, I mean ter stand in with 
er. 

. ‘Wot are ye after?’ said Frank. 
on no lay.’ 

‘Ain't yer?’ I sneered. ‘What about Flower’s 
blunt? Yah! I  knowed yer at once, Jem 
Stiles and Frank Burton.’ 

‘Have ae struck the pile?’ asked Jem, with 
a sort of terror in his voice, ‘Is that why 
ye’re so flush ?? 

‘No; but I’m going ter get my share, or 
I’ll blow the whole gaff.’ Here Frank’s hand 
stole to his hip. ‘Keep yer hand up, Frank,’ 
I_ went on. ‘Two can play at that game. 
We’re too near the township for that. Besides, 
there’s no reason for quarrelling. I’ve told 
yer my lay, and I’ve spotted yers.’ 

Frank’s ferret face was twisted into a malig- 
nant scowl; but Jem gave a sort of groan, as 
he said heavily: ‘Since yer know so much, I 
don’t see as we can stop yer knowing more. 
Yer can come with us and share fair and 
square, if yer’ll keep yer mouth shut.’ 

I grinned. ‘When do yer start?’ 


‘We ain't 


‘Early morn, for Long Mountain,’ answered 
Jem.—Oh! drop it, Frank!’ as the latter’s 
boot found its right mark. ‘He’s one of us; 
and there’s plenty fur all’ 

‘I don’t half like it” snarled Frank. ‘Wot 
does he want putting in his oar?’ 

‘Yer’ve got to like it, my daisy,’ said I; 
‘and seein’ I knows what I knows, and how 
handy the troopers is, yer’d best be quiet.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Jem suddenly, ‘talking of 
troopers, how many of ’em is in the township 
just now? 

‘Only one. Foster, they call him, 

‘Where’s the Sergeant, then ?? 

‘Sparks, is it? He went off about the time I 
come here. On the down-track, most likely.’ 

‘He’s a ’cute un. Send he don’t get wind 
we’re here about, or he’ll stop our game some- 
how. No chance of him spyin’ on us here, is 
there?? And he glanced nervously round at 
the dozen or so loafers in the room. 

‘Who? Sparks?’ put in Frank. ‘Not him. 
I know him well enough, though he don’t 
know me. And there’s one thing he can’t 
hide, whatever he does.’ 

‘What may that be?’ I inquired innocently. 

‘A lick under the eye he got from Mike 
Forgan at Cooma. He downed Mike, but not 
afore he got a mark he’ll carry to his grave. 
I tell yer, he couldn’t hide that scar, whatever 
he did’ 

Just then the clock struck eleven, and at the 
same moment there was a thundering knock at 
the door, and Foster’s voice was heard impera- 
tively demanding admission. 

‘That’s Foster!’ I gasped, apparently over- 
come with terror. ‘Shouldn’t wonder if it’s me 
he’s after” And I dived under the table with- 
out further ceremony, while my companions 
shifted their chairs, so as to keep their backs 
to the door, which, after some parley, Maginty 
opened, and Foster strode in. 

‘Maginty, he said in a loud voice, ‘is that 
chap who is working for Mr Ingram here just 
now 

‘Well, answered Maginty, looking round the 
room, ‘he was here a few minutes ago, sir. 
But I reckon he’s gone.’ 

, Humph!’ said Foster. ‘Which way did he 
? 
, ‘T’m sure I can’t say, sir.’ 

‘Won't, you mean,’ snapped Foster.—‘ Well, 
see here, Maginty ; if that man, Pete Larkin’ 
—the name I had assumed—‘turns up again, 
I require you to report the fact to me. I 
have reason to believe he is the very man the 
Melbourne troopers are after—one of Laurence’s 
gang, in fact.—Who are you?’ he continued 
roughly, swinging round to the table under 
which I grovelled, clasping Frank and Jem by 
the legs, as if in mute appeal, though, after 
my threat, I knew there was little chance of 
their turning on me. 

‘We're shearers, sir,’ said Frank in answer 
to Foster's query. ‘We’re going to try for a 
job at Toomburra in the morning.’ 

‘Shearers, are you?’ said Foster in a hector- 
ing tone. ‘Well, you may be, though I have 
my doubts of you. I’ll ride over to Toomburra 
to-morrow; and if you are not there, the 
farther away from here you are, the better 
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for you.—Now, Maginty, remember what I 
said about Pete Larkin. And Foster, having 
played his game of bluff to my entire satisfac- 
tion, swaggered out of the room. 

An unnatural quiet reigned for the next ten 
minutes, and then Maginty opened the door, 
stood by it for a moment, and as if addressing 
nobody in particular, said: ‘He’s gone; and 
there’s two or three here as had better go 
after him. With which he retreated into 
another room, leaving the outer door open. 

I crawled from under the table. Jem and 
Frank stood up; and with one accord we passed 
out into the night. 

Had Jem and Frank not been in such a 
hurry to leave the inn behind them, they 
might have observed a dark, almost indistin- 
guishable figure standing stiffly against the wall 
of the hut, and have noticed a hand stretched 
swiftly out to grasp a scrap of paper, which 
I had scribbled under the table, and which 
bore but three words—‘ Long Mountain. Quick !” 
But they saw nothing, noticed nothing, and 
with me hard at their heels, pushed rapidly 
through the bush towards the south. 

For an hour or more we hurried on in single 
file, threading the long aisles of gum-trees 
under the silent stars, and then at last Jem 
spoke, ‘We’re well out of that, boys,’ he said. 
‘But we must hurry on, for now them hounds 
of troopers has got their noses to the ground, 
they won’t be long picking up the scent, and 
= ’*ve a good seven hours’ walk before we get 
there.’ 

As a matter of fact, it was nearer ten; and 
the forenoon was well advanced when we stood 
at last upon the wooded slopes of Long 
Mountain. Here, to my intense relief, Jem 
called a halt. 

‘We’re all right now,’ he said, rubbing his 
hands. ‘They may look a long time afore 
they find us here.—Now, then, let’s build a 
fire and boil a billy of tea, and then we'll 
take a snooze.’ 

‘But what about the blunt? I asked. 

‘Pshaw!’? grunted Jem, ‘yer’re mighty 
anxious. It’s over there by that waterfall.’ 

The two men now bustled about, Jem 
gathering sticks, while Frank went down to 
the waterfall to fill the billy. When he came 
back, I rose to lend a hand, when suddenly I 
felt something loose on my cheek, and the 
next moment my plaster patch fell at my 
feet. Instantly I flung myself face downwards 
on the ground—quick enough, as I thought, to 
prevent the men from catching a glimpse of 
my altered features. 

‘I’m dead beat,’ I muttered, pillowing my 
face on my arms. 

‘Have a pannikin of tea, mate; it’ll fresh 
yer up,’ suggested Jem. 

‘Don’t want none,’ I answered without rais- 
ing my head. ‘I tell yer I must sleep.’ 

They withdrew a few paces, and, as they 
bent over a log to raise it, I noticed that their 
heads were very close together for a moment. 
I own, however, that I suspected nothing, for 
I did not believe they could have seen my face. 
Carrying the log between them, they brought 
it up and cast it on the fire. Then Jem stepped 
back a pace or two, stretched his arms above 


his head, as if about to yawn, and before I 
could even realise what he was about, or roll 
over to get out of his way, fell with all his 
tremendous weight flat upon me. The breath 
went out of my body with a rush; and as I 
lay almost senseless, Frank stooped down and 
drew my arms out straight. Then bending them 
backwards, he rummaged in my pockets, and, 
producing a pair of the very handcuffs I had 
destined for him, clicked them on my’ wrists, 
rapidly undid his waist-strap, and fastened my 
legs together, and then, rising to his feet, 
laughed long and loudly. 

‘Ho! ho! ho!’ he crowed. ‘That was a 
mighty smart trick, my noble. But we’ve went 
one better.—Gosh! it was a near thing, though. 
If I hadn’t been lookin’ yer way when the 
— fell off, we’d a been done.—Get up, 
em. He can’t do no harm now.—Yer come 
out bright and early this mornin’, Sergeant, 
but we was up before yer. Now, wot are we 
goin’ ter do with yer, now we’ve got yer?’ 

I made no answer, for the outlook was not 
very cheerful. Still I was not without hope. 

‘Put a bullet in him,’ said Jem, who stood 
scratching his great head, as if hardly able to 
realise the singular turn of events. 

Frank’s thin face puckered with grins. ‘Too 
easy for a spy,’ he said. ‘I know somethin’ 
better than that. Lift him up and set him 
agin that tree, Jem.’ 

Jem did as he was told; and taking the 

strap from his companion’s waist, Frank passed 
it round my body and drew the buckle fast 
at the back of the tree. Then he drew Jem 
off a bit, and began to speak to him in low 
animated tones. Whatever it was he said, Jem 
appeared to enjoy it amazingly, for he shook 
with laughter, nodding his head constantly, as 
! to denote his perfect agreement with Frank’s 
vlan. 
: ‘That’s Al,’ he said at length. ‘That’ll do 
fust-rate. Come along. Don’t let’s lose no 
time.” And then the two of them ran towards 
the waterfall, and passed out of sight. 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings. 
They were, as may be imagined, somewhat 
mixed; and after a sharp. but ineffectual 
struggle with my _ bonds, resigned myself 
to the inevitable, and quietly waited the return 
of my captors. They were not long in coming, 
carrying between them what looked like a 
leather saddle-bag. This they dumped down in 
front of me, and Frank again took up his 
parable. 

‘We’ve tried yer as we went along, Ser- 
geant Sparks,’ said he, ‘and we’ve found yer 
guilty of bein’ a spy. Now, a spy’s usually 
hanged; but we ain’t got no rope, and 
shootin’’s too good for the likes of yer. So 
we’ve made up our minds to leave yer where 
yer are, and not soil our hands with yer. 
Yer’ll be food for the crows, that’s what 
yer’ll be, long before anybody finds yer. And 
that’s wot we’re goin’ to do with yer.’ 

was looking straight over his shoulder, 
smiling ; and I answered nothing. 

‘Oh! yer may grin,’ said Frank hilariously. 
*Yer’ll laugh on the wrong side of yer mouth 
before yer’ve done, I reckon.—Well, since yer 
won't speak, I will. D’yer know what’s in 
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this bag? It’s the blunt. Yer come a long 
way to get it, and we ain't the men to keep 
yer from havin’ a sight of it. Look!’ And 
plunging his hand into the bag, he brought it 
out again, full of nuggets and coins, which he 
waved before my face, while Jem chuckled 
loudly. 

‘Now,’ resumed Frank with a leer, ‘we’re 
goin’ ter tear ourselves away. Happy ter meet, 
sorry ter part; but it must be done.—Can't 
we take no message home for yer? 

‘Yes,’ I said, still smiling and looking over 

his shoulder; ‘you can take my compliments 
to the gentleman behind you, and ask him 
to put a bullet through your head if you stir 
a step.’ At the same moment, Foster, who had 
come stealthily up among the trees during 
Frank’s interesting harangue, roared out : ‘ Throw 
up your hands, boys! I’ve got the drop on 
ou. 
. Jem cast one swift glance behind him, and 
threw up his hands like lightning. ‘Trapped, 
by jingo! Up with your hands, Frank, or 
you re as good as done for.’ 

Frank sullenly obeyed; and a moment later, 
two more foolish-looking rascals you could not 
wish to see, as they stood handcuffed side by 
side. 

‘Thanks, Tom, I said as he released me. 
‘You were in the nick of time. I do hope 
you brought my horse, though, for I can 
hardly put one fvot before the other.’ 

‘Yes; he’s a couple of miles down the 
gully, answered Foster. 

‘That’s all right—And now, as_ these 
gentlemen have so thoughtfully provided us 
with a cup of tea, we will drink their healths, 
and many thanks to them for saving us the 
trouble of carrying up this bag. 

Which, however, considering the contents of 
the said bag, Foster himself was very willing 
to do. 


A FEW BRAZILIAN SNAKES, 


Snake stories have obtained rather an unenviable 
notoriety at the present time, owing, perhaps, to 
the assiduity of our Yankee cousins in promul- 
gating ‘tall stories’ about these reptiles. In all 
parts and at all times there have been many 
superstitions and crude fancies about snakes. Of 
late, however, they have been studied scientifically 
and without bias, and have been proved to possess 
many points of extreme interest to naturalists. 
The fact that these reptiles, without fins, wings, 
or feet, and with very small power in their jaws, 
should be able to pursue and catch fish, birds, 
and animals superior in strength and speed to 
themselves, and feed thereon, would alone entitle 
them to a large share of scientific interest. 

An experience of five years in the north of 
Brazil locating and constructing new lines of 
railway through wild and wooded districts has 
given the writer exceptional opportunities of 
coming into close contact with and studying these 
curiosities of nature, a short description of 
a few of which may prove of interest. 

The extreme beauty and grace of some of 
these reptiles in their wild state are not to be 


conceived by those who have only seen them in 
confinement, probably having been badly injured 
when captured, and therefore in a sickly con- 
dition, A large boa constrictor in its wild state, 
gliding along at about five miles an hour, moves 
like an undulating stream of beautiful colours, 
its smooth scales glistening in the sun with all 
the glories of the rainbow. This snake (called 
here ‘Cobra de Viado’ or ‘ Deer Snake’) becomes 
very tame and easy to handle when captured 
young. Contrary to all popular ideas as to the 
horrid appearance and sliminess of a snake, no 
animal can be more graceful in all its movements 
or cleaner to handle. A non-poisonous snake 
catches its prey from an. ambush, seizing it by 
the head with its flexible jaws enclosing the 
mouth of its victim. A couple of coils are then 
rapidly drawn round its chest, and the snake 
contracting these, crushes the unfortunate beast, 
the ribs snapping with the great muscular force 
applied. After death, without the head being 
loosed, the victim is drawn down by an alternat- 
ing motion of the snake’s jaws, the teeth in 
which, all pointing backwards, force it slowly 
down. The neck and body swell to an enormous 
extent, a snake being able to swallow an animal 
three times its own diameter. 

A snake finds a great difficulty in swallowing 
any animal against the direction of the hairs in 
its fur, and therefore the head is nearly always 
the first part swallowed. It does not lick its 
prey all over, as popularly believed, and certainly 
cannot suck it down. After a meal, it lies torpid 
for a considerable time, digesting the bones as 
well as the flesh. If disturbed then, it seems 
very helpless until it has disgorged its meal, 
then it becomes particularly active and savage. 
Any snake is, however, comparatively easy to 
disable, a slight blow with a switch being sufli- 
cient to dislocate its vertebra, when it is helpless. 
If desired to capture a snake of unknown char- 
acter, without injuring it as a specimen, this is 
easily done by watching an opportunity to pin 
its neck down with a walking-stick or pole 
according to its size. It is then firmly seized 
behind the head, and is powerless to bite. 

Few things can be more exciting than the 
capture of a large and recognisedly deadly 
serpent. The first step is to rouse it and make 
it show fight. Meanwhile, a forked pole is cut, 
and with this its neck is firmly pinned to the 
ground, At the same time a man has been cut- 
ting long lengths of a creeper, called here the 
‘Cipd, which when well worked up becomes as 
flexible and tough as rope. With these its head 
is firmly lashed to the fork, and its body is 
coiled round the pole and lashed also. It can 
then be carried home and put in a proper box 
and studied. Care las to be taken, however, 
that in its struggles it does not break loose from 
the pole, as then all has to be begun again and 
under disadvantages. Aided by two or three 
real woodmen, one can thus catch a serpent of 
almost any size found here. These men—coalled 
here ‘Matutos’ or ‘Caboclos’—are very skilful 
at all wood-lore, and have plenty of nerve. They 
are a mixture of Indian and Portuguese. It is 
useless to ask a negro to help, as at the slightest 
alarm he will leave you in the lurch. 

I have caught alive and uninjured a rattle- 
snake seven feet long, aided by only one Matuto, 
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and without the slightest danger. This well-| well deserves, The beautiful glints of light on 
known reptile (‘Crotalus horridus’) is common | this reptile’s scales excel those on a humming- 
in dry or stony tracts here. It grows toa great, bird’s breast. It is of a reddish-brown colour, 
length, some say ten feet, and is very thick. It | with varied markings. It fortunately is chiefly 
lives chiefly on a sort of coney, called here the nocturnal, and only frequents dense woods, as a 
‘Praia.’ It, in common with nearly all venomous rule not coming near houses. The finest speci- 
snakes, has two long fangs outside the ordinary men I ever saw was about eight feet long, and 
teeth possessed by all snakes. In the act of had six fully developed fangs—three on each 
striking, these, by a muscular attachment to their | side—as well as eighteen in various stages of 
bony bases, are protruded at right angles to the growth—nine on each side. It was a pleasure to 
upper jaws and in the direction of its lunge. | dissect this fine snake. The front fang was an 
The lunge is made by suddenly straightening the | inch and three-quarters long, exclusive of the bony 
S curve into which it throws its neck and part base. The effect of a lunge from such a serpent 
of the body when roused. The fangs consist of | can well be imagined. This is called ‘Surucuct’ 
hollow cylinders fixed to the bony bases, and cut as it is said to make a hooting noise at night; 
away at the points like a quill pen. On striking, and ‘de Fogo’ as it is said to approach a light 
the bases are pressed against the poison sacs, of at night and try to get as close asitcan. It has 
which they form part, and a drop of venom is a curved claw on its tail, which the natives say 
forced along the hollow part of each fang to the it uses to dig into the ground as a fulcrum for 
quill part, where it comes in contact with the its leap on its victim. This requires corrobora- 
blood at nearly an inch under the skin of the tion. The natives have a great dread of it, as 
victim. Thus it can be seen that the old fal- well they may, it being the most deadly looking 
lacy of thick stockings absorbing the poison is reptile here, the size of the poison sacs being 
exploded, as it does not run on the outside of so great, as well as its own size, agility, and 
the fang. A more perfect hypodermic syringe has proved savageness. It seems to feed on wild- 
not been invented. The death from the bite of pigs, ‘pica’—a large rodent like a guinea-pig— 
this snake is said to be painless, a heavy lethargy | deer, and other animals. 
numbing all the senses. The next important poisonous reptile here is 
The peculiar danger of the rattlesnake consists the ‘Jarardca.’ This also grows to a good size, 
in its sluggish habits, owing to which it is more, but is slender. In the West Indies it is called 
likely to be found in the way of a man approach- | the ‘Fer de Lance’ or ‘Lance-head,’ owing to a 
ing. Other venomous varieties generally move triangular plate or scale it has on its head ; and 
away. Unless roused, however, it seldom or is, I believe, the ‘Bothrops atrox’ of science. 
never strikes, and always gives warning by It is a most sag reptile, the person struck 
i 


violently agitating its rattles, which make a sound | by it being said to die in great agony and sweat- 
ing blood. It is also very active and savage, and 


somewhat like a very large cricket, and to be 
heard at fifty yards. It can at other times be /more deaths occur from its bite than from any 
handled almost without danger ; many natives | other snake. Only one case came under my 
even here do it. The fat of its entrails is said | notice, though I was once struck on the outside 
to be a sovereign remedy for rheumatism. of the boot, the fangs fortunately not penetrat- 
It produces its young alive, there is reason to, ing the cowhide. A man on the survey was 
believe, without the preliminary formality of an | struck on the outside of the bare leg just above 
egg, so much indulged in by other reptiles. The the ankle, killed the snake, and brought it to 
number of rattles is said to show its age, but me at once. No remedies being at hand, I put 
this is not proved. On the contrary, facts go a tourniquet above, lanced the wound until the 
against the theory, as the smallest often have , blood ran freely, and let him go, telling him not 
the most rattles. In this country it is of a) to stop the flow. No ill effects followed. This 
brownish ash colour, with yellowish gridiron | was all done within a minute or two of the bite, 
markings on the back. and is, I believe, the only sure thing to do, as 
A most beautiful snake is the true ‘Coral the blood running from the very point where 
Snake’ (‘Elaps Lemniscatus’). This has broal the poison has penetrated must necessarily carr 
rings all round its body of vermilion, black and most of it off. The wound was some time heal- 
white, and its scales have a most lovely sheen. ing, but did not hinder him from his work for 
It is very poisonous, but not dangerous, as its more than two days. 
mouth and fangs are so very small that it could; Had the poor fellow been bitten in the line 
hardly bite through a pair of trousers, It is of | of an artery, the remedy might have proved 
a uniform thickness throughout, like a worm, | worse than the disease ; but in any case he must 
and seems to burrow like one. Owing to this,| have died unless something were done, and so 
perhaps, it has a disagreeable habit of coming! a heroic remedy was adopted. The tourniquet 
into the house by mouse-holes and ant-holes in| was made with a knotted handkerchief, the knot 
the wainscoting. It rarely exceeds four to five | being on the artery, and the loose ends screwed 
feet in length, and a thickness of, say, three- together with a bit of stick. The jarardca was 
quarters of an inch. I think it feeds on worms, | about six feet long; and the poison applied to 
larve, and beetles. Its eyes are very small, and | a large dog, which had more than once robbed 
it is very slow in its movements. me of a dinner, killed it in less than half an 
We now come to the king of vipers, the ‘Suru- | hour. 
cuct de Fogo,’ or ‘Fire Surucuct.’ This reptile} Great advantage is taken of the popular ignor- 
reaches a length, it is said, of twelve feet, and | ance of snakes by some blacks here. These men 
for beauty, agility, savageness, and venom, is| call themselves ‘Curadores’ or ‘Curers,’ and, as 
excelled by none here. The old Dutch settlers | a rule, their stock in trade consists of a tame boa 
gave it the name of the ‘Bushmaster,’ a title it | constrictor, unlimited cheek, and a very whole- 
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some respect for anything in the way of a 
poisonous snake. I have always endeavoured to 
expose these charlatans by freely handling their 
tame boas, and offering them sums of money 
if they would allow themselves to be bitten by 
one of my poisonous specimens. In every case 
there has been some excuse made. The boa is 
invariably given out to be a ‘Salamantha,’ which 
is said to be the most deadly reptile here, and 
only to be distinguished from a boa by a prac- 
tised eye. A reward of nearly five pounds offered 
during a year failed to procure a live specimen, 
and I am rather sceptical as to its existence. 
Plenty of snakes were brought in, but in every 
case turned out to be boas. The absence of 
poison fangs is easy to verify. 

A curious incident once happened to me in 
connection with a water-snake called here the 
‘Pescador’ or ‘Fisher.’ Being in the habit of 
taking a bath in a part of the river where there 
were a lot of boulders in mid-stream, I was one 
day warned that it was ible that I might lose 
my clothes while bathing, the a being very 
lonely though close to a road. The next day I 

laced a large Colt’s six-shooter on one of these 
ecliieen, and was rewarded by seeing a nigger in 
the act of walking off with all my clothes. A 
shout, followed by a shot, however, made him 
drop everything and run. As I was making my 
way to land, a large snake about eight feet long 
was observed on the surface of the water. A 
shot cut him into about four pieces, but on exami- 
nation he proved to be harmless. 

A long article might be written about the 
extremely interesting objects in natural history 
to be found here, such as lizards, snakes, butter- 
flies, birds, &c.; but as this is already perhaps too 
long, I can only say as the Brazilians do, ‘Até 
a logo,’ or good-bye for the present. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Amone thoughtful persons who have some 
knowledge of mechanics, the idea has long been 
current that our huge modern warships are 
costly mistakes. The terrible loss of the 
Victoria, and the more recent experience of the 
behaviour of the Resolution in a heavy sea 
have naturally strengthened this view. There 
seemed, however, to be one feature of value in 
an ironclad, and that was the ram, of the 
power of which, unfortunately, we have had so 
many examples among our own fleet. But it 
seems that this one advantage is very doubtful 
indeed. In a paper by Mr Laird Clowes on 
‘The Ram, in Action and Accident,’ read 
recently at the Royal United Service Institu- 


tion, this weapon was thoroughly condemned. 


Out of a list of seventy-four cases of attempted 
ramming in modern warfare, it was shown that 
in forty-two damage was done to one or both 
vessels; in twenty-four of these cases, the 
ramming vessel received no material injury ; 
while in seven cases the rammer was far more 
injured than the rammed. One conclusion 
arrived at was that if two ships have sea-room, 
and are under control, it is actually more dan- 
gerous to try to employ than to escape the ram. 
Mr C. Harding, at the Royal Meteorological 


Society, recently gave an account of the great 
storm of November 16 to 20, 1893. This storm 
was the most violent of recent years, and, so 
far as anemometrical records are concerned, the 
wind attained a greater velocity than has pre- 
viously been recorded in the British Islands. 
The velocity of the wind was ninety-six miles 
in the hour from 8.30 to 9.30 p.m. on November 
16 in the Orkneys, where the hurricane burst 
with such suddenness that it is described as 
like the shot of a gun, and the wind after- 
wards attained the very high rate of ninety 
miles and upwards in the hour for five con- 
secutive hours. At Holyhead the storm was 
terrific; the anemometer recorded a wind 
velocity of eighty-nine miles in the hour, and 
it was eighty miles or above for eleven hours ; 
while the force of a whole gale—sixty-five miles 
an hour and upwards—was maintained for 
thirty-one hours; and for four and a half days 
the mean hourly velocity was fifty-four miles. 
Many of the gusts were at the rate of one 
hundred and fifteen miles an hour, and at 
Fleetwood a squall occurred with the wind at 
the rate of one hundred and twenty miles in 
the hour. The storm was felt over the entire 
area of the United Kingdom, and the wreck 
returns show that disasters occurred with 
almost equal frequency on all coasts. Four 
weeks after the storm the official records gave 
the total loss of life on our coasts as three 
hundred and thirty-five; while there were one 
hundred and forty vessels which had been 
abandoned, or had foundered, stranded, or met 
with other severe casualty, involving either loss 
of life, or saving of life by some extraneous 
assistance. There were six hundred lives saved 
on our coasts by aid of the Lifeboat Institution 
and other means. 

When hay and grain are scarce, the stock- 
keeper is often at a loss to know where to 
find provender for his animals. To such a one 
the valuable experiments recently made by Mr 
M. C. H. Girard should afford a hint. This 
gentleman points out that the feeding-value of 
different descriptions of tree-leaves is very 
great. He has determined the amount of nitro- 
genous matter in several species, and asserts 
that it ranges from eight per cent. in the 
willow and alder to half that amount in plane, 
birch, and pine. Out of twenty kinds to which 
he gave careful study, nineteen were found to 
possess more nitrogenous matter than meadow- 


‘hay ; and more than half were superior to the 


hay of the best leguminous plants. Some 
leaves proved to be of extraordinary richness 
in this respect, notably the common acacia. Ex- 
periments went to prove that as food for sheep, 
eaves are comparable in value to lucern. 

Once more comes a warning against the 
danger of lead-poisoning from the improper 
use of earthenware pans, the glaze of which 
is due to that metal. A doctor writes to the 
British Medical Journal that during the past 
twelve months he has treated no fewer than 
thirty cases of poisoning from drinking home- 
made wine and beer brewed in these pans, and 
he believes that these are only about half the 
cases which occurred in his district. If other 
country places suffer in the same proportion, 
there must, he thinks, be about fifty thousand 
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such cases a year in England alone. If the 
use of lead in glazing pans was prohibited, and 
if in our villages notices were posted up 
cautioning persons against using such vessels for 
brewing, much sickness might be prevented. 

A few years ago much interest was aroused 
by the discovery of a fresh-water Medusa, or 
jelly-fish, in the water-tank devoted to the 
‘Victoria regia’ lily in the Botanic Gardens, 
London. No one knew whence the interesting 
little stranger came, and after a short time it 
disappeared. For three years nothing has been 
seen of it; but suddenly it has reappeared, 
not in London, but at the Botanic Gardens, 
Sheffield, in a tank containing the ‘Victoria 
regia.’ Certain had been sent from 
London to the Sheffield Gardens in April 1892, 
and again a year later, so that the ‘infection’ 
from one tank to the other is fully accounted for. 

When Landseer’s Lions were first erected at 
the base of the Nelson Column in Trafalgar 
Square, there were not wanting many, artists as 
well as others, who criticised them unfavourably. 
But if we may give credit to the opinion of the 
famous hunter, Mr Selous, Landseer was right, 
and his self-appointed critics were wrong. Mr 
Selous, from direct observation of two animals in 
their natural state of freedom, writes: ‘The 
both lay down on the bare, open ground, with 
their massive paws outstretched, their heads held 
high, and their mouths wide open, with their 
tongues lolling out, for it was a very hot day. 
They lay almost exactly in the position of 
Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar Square ; and it is 
quite a mistake to say that the great artist has 
made an error in representing lions lying with 
their forepaws straight out like a dog. When 
on the alert, a lion always lies like this, and 
only bends his paws inward, like a cat, when 
resting henna at his ease.’ This testimony 
is the more remarkable when we remember 
that the beasts which served as Landseer’s 
models were living under artificial conditions— 
that is, in the Zoological Gardens, 

The rapacity of the hunter has in cases too 
numerous to mention caused extinction of 
various species of animal life, and it would 
seem that this danger threatens the vast hunt- 
ing-grounds of Mashonaland. The British South 
African Company have happily taken the 
matter in hand, and for the future there is 
to be a close-time, lasting from October Ist to 
March Ist, for certain specified animals. A fine 
of five pounds is the penalty for killing or 
offering animals for sale during this period ; 
and as an encouragement to the people gener- 
ally to help in the matter, fines may be 
recovered by private persons as well as by 
officers of the Crown; and as a reward for 
their trouble, they are permitted to retain one- 
half the forfeited amount. ‘Travellers killing 
game for their own consumption are exempt, 
as are occupiers of land who may kill game in 
defence of their crops. 

Some very valuable hints upon the education 
of young children are embodied in a paper read 
before the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, by 
Dr E. J. Houston. The title of his paper is, 
‘A Plea for the Study of Elementary Forestry 
in the Lower Schools;’ and it affords Dr 


practical discourse upon educational methods 
generally. He believes that a child’s early 
schooling should mainly consist in teaching it 
to observe carefully what is happening around 
it, and that its earliest lessons in language 
should come from descriptions of the natural 
objects which it has thus seen. Pictures may 
help by representing things which can be 
neither seen nor handled; but they should be 
regarded as subordinate aids to learning. Chil- 
dren should be encouraged to collect things, for 
they all have the natural desire to do so— 
minerals, insects, flowers, leaves, &c. ‘Start 
children collecting, says Dr Houston, ‘and if 
you have never tried it before, I am sure you 
will be agreeably surprised at the intelligent, 
even enthusiastic interest you will thus awaken, 
We feel sure that teachers generally would be 
only too glad to adopt this method of early 
instruction ; but, unfortunately, many of them 
are confined to districts where, for miles round, 
the outlook is only upon bricks and mortar. 

Mr W. Rawson, of Arlington, Massachusetts, 
is one of the very few practical men who 
have thought it worth while to follow up 
Siemens’ notable experiments with the electric 
light as a help to vegetable growth. It 
is reportel by the Electrical Review (New 
York) that this gentleman was first attracted to 
the subject by observing that the plants in his 
greenhouse which were next the street, and 
therefore in the nightly glare from the electric 
light, made a wonderful advance in growth 
when compared with those which were in 
darkness. He subsequently introduced the are- 
light into his lettuce and cucumber houses, 
with the result that he makes a gain of five 
days in each of his three crops of lettuce—that 
is, two weeks in a season—paying for the cost 
of the lighting by the gain on one crop. 

The question bas often been raised, whether 
the epidemic influenza, which has become so 
common within the past few years, is infectious 
or the reverse. This question is apparently set 
at rest by cases cited in a recently published 
Report, and papers on Epidemic Influenza by 
Dr Parsons and Dr Klein, with an introduction 
by the medical officer of the local Govern- 
ment Board. We quote one of these as an 
example of the manner in which the disease 
may be spread. A teacher of music visited 
two relatives who were down with the disease, 
at some distance from his home, afterwards 
returning to his own district, which hitherto 
had been free from the complaint. This was 
on April the 6th. On the 9th he was himself 
attacked, but struggled through his work, and 
gave lessons at various houses. Two days later, 
ten of his pupils were attacked, together with 
the people of the house where he lodged. 

Some of the French newspapers are pub- 
lishing a method of waterproofing leather, 
which, if it possess the advantages claimed for 
it, should be a boon to those who are exposed 
to the changeful weather of Britain. Here is 
the recipe: Into a bottle partly full of benzine 
is placed as much paraffin wax in shavings as 
the liquid will dissolve. With this mixture the 
boot-tops are saturated, the liquid finding its 
way into every pore of the leather. The 
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behind it to render the leather both flexible 
and waterproof. 

It is not uncommon to find people who laugh 
at weather predictions, and assert that they 
are never trustworthy. It will therefore sur- 
prise such unbelievers to hear that according to 
the Report of the American Weather Bureau for 
1892, eighty-three per cent. of the forecasts—. 
— twenty-four hours in advance—proved to 
e correct. It is now proposed to increase this 
ercentage by providing more high-level stations, 
ike that on the summit of Pike’s Peak. 
Already the Bureau has nearly three thousand 
observers at work. We cannot hope in this 
country to look for such good results as those 
obtained by our American friends, for while 
they are able to obtain data from all parts of 
their vast continent, we are limited, on one side 
at least, by the barrier of our own coast line. 

The use of electric motors in lieu of a steam 
or gas engine is steadily increasing; and the 
more these new agents are employed the more 
they are liked, for the advantages which they 
offer are great, Last month, a large London 
evening paper announced on its contents bills 
that it was now printed by electricity ; so it is 
evident that it is not only small machines which 
can be served by these motors. The working 
expenses will depend upon the price at which 
the current is supplied from the public mains, 
and this varies in different localities. In St 
Pancras parish, London, where the vestry supply 
the current at threepence per unit, the saving 
is considerable over either gas or steam. But 
setting the actual cost of the current aside, the 
cleanliness, absence of vibration, saving of space, 
constitute only a few of the advantages covered 
by the new method of supplying motive-power. 

An ingenious method of lighting street gas 
lamps has recently been contrived. In connec- 
tion with each lamp there is an electric battery 
which can be put into action by the rising of a 
little gas-holder. This holder is normally held 
down by weights, and requires a momentary 
increased pressure from the gas-works to cause 
it to rise. This pressure is easily brought about 
by opening for half a minute a valve from 
the large gas-holders at the works direct into 
the street mains. The battery thus put into 
action turns on the gas and lights it at 
the same moment. With equal ease it can 
be extinguished. The plan is full of ingenuity ; 
but the mechanism for each lamp must 
necessarily be somewhat costly, and it must be 
pointed out, too, that the invention is brought 
forward at an unfortunate time, for gas for 
street lighting is being fast superseded by 
electricity. 

Dr A. E. Wright proposes to grapple with 
the problem presented by colour-blind em- 
ployees on our steamships and railways in a 
novel manner. He states that total colour- 
blindness is very rare indeed, and that yellow- 
blue blindness is also rare. In the vast major- 
ity of cases, the difficulty of distinguishing 
colours is confined to green and red, and 
unfortunately these are the very colours which 
are chosen by common agreement for railway and 
steamship work. Dr Wright proposes that in 
future the red lights should have an admixture 
of yellow, and that the green lights should 


have a bluish tinge, in which case the ordinary 
green-red colour-blind man would find no 
difficulty in recognising them. Perhaps he 
thinks that the substitution of unadulterated 
yellow and blue for the usual signals would be 
too radical a change to hope for; but it would 
certainly be the most effective method of solving 
the difficulty. 

A remarkable discovery has been announced 
by the Austrian Institute for Historical Re- 
search, in the form of a copy of a map by 
Columbus, drawn on a letter written from 
Jamaica in July 1503. This, although only 
a rough pen-and-ink sketch, shows exactly the 
opinion of Columbus himself as to the part of 
the world he had reached, which he believed 
to be the east coast of Asia. The original map, 
drawn by Columbus and his brother Bartholo- 
mew, was presented to Frate Hieronymo, who 
gave the map and a description to Alexander 
Strozzi, a noted collector of early voyages. He 
is supposed to have copied the original ma 
on the margin of the letter of Columbus, whic 
he had bound in a volume with other docu- 
ments, and this volume is now in the National 
Library at Florence, where the existence of the 
map was discovered by Dr R. v. Wieser, the 
Professor of Geography at Innsbruck. 

A writer in Insect Life, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, describes a 
remarkable example of mimicry by a spider. 
At Jamesburg, New Jersey, in August of last 
year, his attention was drawn to what was 
apparently a gall, perfectly formed, and growing 
upon the upper surface of a leaf of a small 
oak-tree. On handling the leaf, however, the 
supposed gall rolled off, and when it was picked 
up was found to be in reality a spider, which 
had been resting on the leaf, its curiously 
formed abdomen simulating exactly both in 
form and colour the common oak gall, even to 
the tiny punctures through which the gall 
insect makes its exit when mature. 

The advantage that occasionally arises from 
the exact observation of natural phenomena is 
strikingly exemplified in an ineident of the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866, lately narrated 
by the Archduke Joseph to a party of friends. 
‘On our retreat before the advance of the 
Prussian army,’ said the Archduke, ‘we camped 
in the neighbourhood of a Bohemian town. 
I was lodged in a_peasant’s cottage, when, 
about midnight, I heard the sentry challenging 
sonie new-comer. My adjutant entered, and 
reported that a gypsy wanted to see me in 
private. A soldier (a gypsy) entered, and on 
my asking what was the matter, he told me 
that the enemy was approaching to surprise 
us. “The outposts have not heard anything 
suspicious,” I said. “No, your Highness, because 
the enemy is still a long way off” “But how 
do you know this?” I asked. “Come to the 
window, your Highness,” answered the man. 
“Do you see those birds flying over the wood 
towards the south?” “Yes, I see them; what 
then?” “What then? Do not birds sleep as 
well as men? They would certainly not fly 
about if they were not disturbed. The enemy 
is marching through the wood, and has fright- 
ened all those birds.” “Very well, my lad; 
you can go.” I at once ordered the outposts 
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to be reinforced and the camp to be alarmed. 
An hour later the outposts were fighting with 
the enemy, and our camp was only saved by 
the keen observation of a simple gypsy.’ 


CONSCIENCE MONEY. 


‘I feel within me a peace above all earthly dignities, a still, 

quiet conscience.’— Henry VIII. 
‘THe Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledges 
the receipt of £ on account of Income Tax, 
from XYZ.” Such an announcement as this 
is familiar enough to most readers of the news- 
papers ; but few persons perhaps have any notion 
as to the amount that is received in each year 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer from this 
somewhat curious source. Before going, however, 
into any figures in this respect, it may be well 
to look Be - some years, with the object of seeing 
whether the custom can be traced of people 
adopting the practice of unburdening their con- 
science in matters of taxation by means of the 
pene of Conscience Money into the public 
chequer. 

According to Hone, it would appear that such 
a practice was in vogue more than a hundred 
years ago. He records that in the year 1789 
the respectable sum of £360 was carried to the 
Public Account in consequence of the receipt of 
the following note, received by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of that time. ‘Sm—You will 
herewith receive bank-notes to the amount of 
£360, which is the property of the nation ; and 
which, as an honest man, you will be so just as 
to apply to the use of the State in such a manner 
that the nation may not suffer by its having been 
detained from the public treasury. You are 
implored to do this for the ease of conscience 
to an honest man.’ 

Whether or not this is the first case of the 
receipt of conscience money into the public 
exchequer, the earliest public notice of the receipt 
of such revenue appears to have been made in 
the Times in the year 1842, the form of ac- 
knowledgment differing but little from the 
present form. The laconic announcement runs 
as follows: ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
acknowledges the receipt of £40 from some person 
unknown, as conscience money.’ 

It is not until the year 1855 that the amounts 
received as conscience money appear under any 
separate heading in the public accounts ; since 
that time, however, the total amount received 
each year has duly appeared as a separate item. 
The following figures, from which the shillings 
and pence are omitted, will give some idea of 
the amounts that have from time to time been 
received: 1855, £1895; 1860, £16,488; 1865, 
£7184 ; 1870, £7132 ; 1875, £2688 ; 1880, £5801 ; 
1881, £6202 ; 1882, £5346; 1883, £6614; 1884, 
£3127; 1885, £9234; 1886, £6565; 1887, £2288; 
1888, £950; 1889, £635; 1890, £1588; 1891, 
£1834 ; 1892, £253. 

It will thus be observed that the lowest 
amount recorded during the last twenty years 
is the item for the year 1892. To assign any 
reason for this great decline, or, in fact, for the 
decline of the last five years, isa well-nigh im- 
possible task. Can it be due to the fact that 
the public conscience is less tender now than it 
was, say, in the year 1860, or may the shrinkage 


in revenue from this source be due to the greater 
energy displayed by the Income Tax assessors 
of the present day? Whatever the explanation 
is, there can be little doubt that many persons 
in this country, although having no desire to 
evade the payment of Income Tax, feel that by 
making their true income known to the autho- 
rities they are making it ‘public property ;’ and 
this is especially the case with tradesmen, who 
fear the knowledge of their income reaching the 
ears of their competitors in business; hence re- 
course may sometimes be had to the payment of 
conscience money. 

A somewhat amusing example of the power 
of conscience may be cited in which the pro- 
prietors of Punch are reported to have received 
threepence in conscience money from an anony- 
mous correspondent, who is said to have sur- 
reptitiously read an entire number of Punch 
from the various pages displayed in the shop 
front in Fleet Street. Such an instance of the 
unburdening of the conscience is only equalled, 
perhaps, by the story told of a fellow of Pytha- 
goras, who, it is related, had bought a pair of 
shoes from a cobbler, for which he promised to 
pay him on a future day. He went with his 
money on the day appointed, but found that the 
cobbler had in the interval departed this life. 
Without saying anything of his errand, he with- 
drew, secretly rejoicing at the opportunity thus 
unexpectedly afforded him of gaining a pair of 
shoes for nothing. His conscience, however, says 
Seneca, would not suffer him to remain quiet 
under such an act of injustice ; so, taking up the 
money, he returned to the cobbler’s shop, and 
casting in the money, said: ‘Go thy ways; for 
though he is dead to all the world, yet he is 
alive to me.’ 


VIOLETS. 


AmonG what Time has left me petals pale, 

A bunch of scentless violets ; long ago 

I plucked them dewy, wore them mid the glow 

One harvest afternoon ; their graces frail 

Had fled for ever ere an evening tale 

Of sweet first-love o’erwhelmed me, even so 

I kept them dearest of the flowers that blow ; 

And yet their keeping was of no avail. 

E’en as I gaze, the breath of life is given 

To joy long dead, first felt in twilight hours, 

And tingling memories wake the living past ; 

So may it be when dawn shall rise in Heaven, 

Life’s faded treasures bloom like morning flowers, 

And drooping hope be garlanded at last. 

W. Woopwarp. 
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